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ATTENDANCE URGED - SSRS ANNUAL MEETING 


The tentative program for the annual meeting of the SSRS, to be held Sep- 
tember 8 - 10, at Cambridge, Mass., features guest speakers Brock Chisholm and 
William Davidon. The program as planned is as follows: 


Fri. Eve: 


Sat. A.M.: 
Noon: 
P.M.: 


Council Meeting. 
Society business. 


Lunch, with speech by a respected friendly critic of SSRS. 
2-3:30 Panel on Science, Ethics and Survival. 


4-5 Two or more papers with discussion in concurrent sessions. 


Sat. Eve: 
Sun. A.M.: 


Public Meeting — Chisholm and Davidon. 
Long range plans for SSRS and unfinished business, including 


discussion of social scientists and SSRS. 


Noon: 
P.M.: 


Dinner, with talks by old and new presidents. 
Meeting of new council. 


The Boston SSRS is presently seeking dormitory accommodations, and would 


like to know how many wish them, vs. hotel. 


They would also like to know 


how many to expect for the two noon meals which they are arranging. 
- Communications regarding the annual meeting should be sent to Herbert 


Meyer, 276 Massachusetts Ave., Arlington 74, Mass. 


Members and visitors are 


urged to attend what promises to be a most stimulating annual meeting. 


Ramberg Reports on Oslo 


Oslo was selected by the Paulings 
for its association with the advance- 
ment of peace, symbolized by the Nobel 
Peace Prize; permission to hold the 
deliberations at the Nobel Institute 
was particularly appreciated. The 
holding of the Conference against the 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons just before 
the NATO Conference in Oslo also 
appeared appropriate. In time, it was 
placed halfway between the sixth Pug- 
wash Conference, held December 1960 
in Moscow, and the seventh Pugwash 
Conference, planned for the United 
States in September 1961. 

The participants of the Conference 
were principally natural and social 
scientists who had given thought to 
the technical problems of disarmament, 
to creating an awareness of the criti- 
cal situation with which the existence 
of atomic weapons confronted man- 
kind, and to developing new attitudes 
and techniques of defense appropriate 
to the atomic age. The names of many 
of the delegates will be familiar to our 
readers. Apart from Helen and Linus 
Pauling, the U. S. delegation included 
William Davidon, David Inglis, Sey- 
mour Melman, and Jay Orear, all of 
whom contributed materially to creat- 
ing the technical basis for the test ban 
negotiations; Victor Paschkis and the 
writer from the SSRS; and, on the 
social-science side, W. H. Ferry, Vice- 
President of the Fund for the Republic; 
Dr. Frances Herring; former Congress- 


man Charles O. Porter; and Robert 
Schutz, economist and organizer of the 
Conference. The Soviet-Union partici- 
pants were all from the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR in Moscow. They 
were Academician Alexander Vino- 
gradov, geo-chemist; corresponding 
Academicians Vladimir Khvostov, his- 
torian, and Alexander Kuzin, radio- 
logical chemist; and Jouri Beliaev, 
linguist. The equally distinguished 
group from Great Britain was made up 
of Dr. Antoinette Pirie, a leader in the 
Committee on Nuclear Disarmament, 
and Prof. Dorothy Hodgkin, chemist, 
of Oxford; Professor Joseph Rotblat, 
physicist and member of the Pugwash 
Committee, of the University of Lon- 
don; and Commander Stephen King- 
Hall. The large Norwegian delegation 
of 22, among them SSRS members 
Christian Bay, Arne Naess, and Harald 
Wergeland, made particularly out- 
standing contributions in the psycho- 
logical and philosophical realm as well 
as in the analysis and molding of 
public opinion. They were supple- 
mented in this area by the Swedish 
and Danish representatives, number- 
ing 4 and 3, respectively. Professor 
Ogawa, of Tokyo, reported on develop- 
ments in Japan, while Mrs. Sumi 
Yukawa brought a special message to 
the Conference from her husband, 
SSRS-member Hideki Yukawa. Fi- 
nally, Australia was represented by 
physicist Walter Boas, Canada by Sir 


Robert Watson-Watt, Czechoslovakia 
by Frantisek Behounek of Prague Fin- 


land by the historian G. von Bonsdorff, 
France by Jean Salvinien of the Uni- 
versity of Montpelier, Germany by 
Gerd Burkhardt of Hannover, Hungary 
by Istvan Rusznyak, President of the 
Academy of Sciences, and Poland by 
Leopold Infeld, the well-known col- 
laborator of Albert Einstein. 

Mrs. Pauling’s words of welcome to 
the delegates were followed by an 
opening statement of Linus Pauling, 
outlining the tasks of the Conference. 
After this address rules of conduct of 
the Conference were laid down. It 
was agreed that only the opening 
statement and brief progress reports 
issued by a press committee made up 
of Stephen King-Hall and W. H. Ferry 
should be released to the press until 
the final conference statement was 
prepared and accepted. After this in- 
dividual authors could release their 
papers for publication. The transac- 
tions would remain confidential. This 
course appeared best calculated to 
achieve a free exchange of opinion 
and the greatest possible clarification 
of the questions to be discussed. It 
was also decided to issue a conference 
statement both in a detailed form 
suitable for scientists, educators, and 
others vitally interested in the theme 
of the conference, and in condensed 
form, for general press use (see June 
SSRS Newsletter). 

The following three days (May 3-5) 
were taken up principally by prepared 
statements by the delegates and their 
discussion. They were grouped accord- 
ing to subject. At the first session, 
devoted to the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons and the nth country problem, talks 
by Davidon, Vinogradov, and Yukawa 
(delivered by Mrs. Yukawa) examined 
the general problem of the spread of 
nuclear weapons. These were followed 
by discussions of public and govern- 
mental attitudes in seven _ specific 
countries. In the second session, Orear 
and Davidon described the destructive 
effects of nuclear weapons to provide 
a factual background for the discus- 
sions. Their papers were followed by 
a talk by Inglis on the history of the 
test ban negotiations. 

The following morning session (May 
4) was devoted to various approaches 
for achieving disarmament. Melman 
spoke on stategic factors in attaining 
disarmament, Bay on political factors, 
stressing the need to make use of the 
findings of the social sciences, Orear 
on the value of pledges to refrain from 
the first use or threat to use nuclear 
weapons, and King-Hall on the perti- 
nence of educational campaigns by 
governments for enlightening the 
public with respect to the facts of 
atomic war. Subsequently Khvostov 
and Infield spoke about the special 
danger presented by the possible atomic 
armament of the German Federal 
Republic and Inglis outlined the 
region-by-region disarmament plan, 
designed to achieve total disarmament 
in a succession of steps without loss 
of transitional deterrence. 

In the afternoon session Melman dis- 
cussed the economics of disarmament, 
indicating measures which might be 
taken to convert from an armament 
economy to a peace economy; Naess 
spoke of non-military policies of de- 
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fense as the effective defense tech- 
niques in the nuclear age; and Schutz 
of a new international law, appropriate 
to a disarmed world. 

The morning of May 5 was devoted 
to a series of papers on the moral as- 
pects of the arms race and the respon- 
sibility of scientists. These were “The 
Duty of Scientists” (Kuzin), “Personal 
Commitment of Scientists” (Paschkis), 
“Public Opinion toward Nuclear Weap- 
ons” (Galtung of Norway), “Some 
Moral Problems Pertaining to Nuclear 
Weapons and Disarmament” (Ofstad of 
Sweden), “The Role of Scientists in 
Marshalling Mass Opinion for Peace” 
(Rusznyak), and “Guardians of the 
Link” (Watson-Watt). Of these the 
papers of Paschkis and Ofstad dealt 
pointedly with the duty of the individ- 
ual, in the face of possible conflicts 
of loyalty to the state or of personal 
selfinterest and of loyalty ot humanity, 
while those of Kuzin, Rusznyak, and 
Watson-Watt spoke of the obligations 
of scientists as a group in a more 
general manner. Galtung reported on 
an extremely interesting public opinion 
survey in Norway on public attitudes 
of different population groups on 
NATO, atomic armament, the alterna- 
tive of occupation or atomic war, aid 
to underdeveloped countries etc. 

In the afternoon three informal 
groups met, to discuss the establish- 
ment of an international secretariat 
to coordinate the campaigns against 
nuclear armament, as suggested by 
Christian Bay; the present status of 
the test ban negotiations; and individ- 
ual action for the achievement of a 
better world. At the first group, which 
the writer attended, Rotblat reported 
on the development and the present 
status of the Pugwash movement, as 
well as some plans for future expan- 
sion. It was also pointed out that the 
European Federation Against Nuclear 
War had an office in Munich. Partici- 
pants from the various countries agreed 
to act as centers for the exchange of 
information on the nuclear disarma- 
ment movement. 

At the evening session the drafting 
committee, which had been appointed 
on the morning of May 4 and consisted 
of A. Vinogradov (U.S.S.R), Helen 
and Linus Pauling, Charles O. Porter, 
William Davidon, W. H. Ferry (U.S.A.), 


Johan Hygen (Norway), Antoinette 
Pirie (U.K.), Robert Watson-Watt 
(Canada), Gerd Burkhardt (Ger- 


many), Walter Boas (Australia) with 
Joseph Rotblat (U.K.) as chairman, 
presented its report on the detailed 
statement to be issued by the Con- 
ference. The statement was read, 
paragraph by paragraph, by Linus 
Pauling and a series of changes were 
adopted after discussion. Thereupon 
the statement was adopted in principle 
and remanded for some editorial re- 
visions. 

The closing session convened at the 
Nobel Institute. After von Bonsdorff 
(Finland), who had arrived late at the 
Conference, discussed the statement 
from his point of view as political sci- 
entist, the statement was once more 
presented to the Conference for de- 
tailed consideration and ratification, 
along with a resume which extracted 
the main points. After a discussion of 


changes which lasted well into the 
afternoon, the Conference adopted the 
statement unanimously. Herewith the 
work of the Conference was completed. 

The festivities remain to be men- 
tioned. They began on Friday night 
with a torchlight parade, numbering 
approximately a thousand Oslo citizens, 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Pauling. The 
spokesman of the parade expressed 
the hope that the Paulings might re- 
turn to Oslo to claim a second Nobel 
Prize, the Nobel Peace Prize. For the 
following evening Mrs. Pauling invited 
the participants in the Conference, as 
well as their spouses and invited ob- | 
servers, to dinner at the Bristol Hotel 
in the palatial rooms where, our 
Norwegian friends told us, the Nobel 
Peace Prize banquet was customarily 
given. After the dinner Mrs. Yukawa 
presented a series of beautiful Japa- 
nese interpretative dances and conver- 
sation continued over after-dinner 
coffee, well into the night. A final 
festive session took place on Sunday 
in the Great Hall of Oslo University, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Pauling gave a 
public report on the objectives and the 
accomplishments of the Conference. 

Although argument at the business 
session was frequently animated, the 
mutual attitude of the participants was 
relaxed and friendly. People met in- 
formally at the cafeterias and hotel 
dining rooms for meals and there was 
no visible tendency of delegations re- 
maining together as units. All talks 
except those of Vinogradov (who spoke 
with an interpreter) and of Salvinien, 
whose clear French could be under- 
stood by everyone, were delivered in 
English; other speakers availed them- 
selves of interpreters at times during 
the discussions. 

The regular sessions were held from 
9:30 am. to 1:00 p.m. and from 5:00 
p.m. to 8:00 p.m. With the various 
informal meetings which are a neces- 
sary accompaniment of such a con- 
ference few of the participants — least 
of all the members of the drafting 
committee — had an opportunity to see 
much of the handsome city of Oslo 
and its magnificent surroundings until 
the last day. Nevertheless, the propo- 
sition that no better place could have 
been found for the meeting’ would 
have met with wide agreement. There 
were two other factors which could 
not fail to impress all of us: The 
energy and patience with which Linus 
Pauling, the drafting committee, and 
the rotating session chairmen sought to 
reconcile all views presented and yet 
held to the time schedule imposed by 
the conference program; and the re- 
markable efficiency of the Norwegian 
secretariat which made available to 
us the complete mimeographed con- 
ference record with less than 24 hours 
delay. 

Finally, the movement against atomic 
armament within Norway served as an 
inspiring example. In a country made 
intensely defense-conscious by the oc- 
cupation endured in the Second World 
War and one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of NATO, the proposition that 
atomic weapons must not be placed on 
Norwegian soil was first presented to 
the governing Labor Party from its 
membership and adopted in 1957. 


When it became more and more evi- 
dent that this party pronouncement 
might be insufficient to withstand the 
mounting pressure to accept atomic 
weapons from both within and without 
the country, a group of prominent citi- 
zens from all walks of life, the “Thir- 
teen”, gathered to crystallize popular 
opposition to atomic weapons in Nor- 
way. The public education campaign 
conducted under their auspices has 
been so effective that by now approxi- 
mately 200,000 Norwegians— out of a 
total population of 3,500,000 —have 
signed a petition demanding no atomic 
weapons in Norway, regardless of the 
conditions. This success was under- 
standable to us, who had an oppor- 
tunity to note the caliber of some of 
the men and women active in the cam- 
paign. By all signs, it has been a cam- 
paign in depth, seeking to develop a 
genuine understanding of the issues 
and not afraid to discuss such odious 
alternatives as occupation or atomic 
war in a nation which had only recently 
suffered from the former. As Arne 
Naess pointed out, one of the primary 
needs is to think of defense no longer 
in terms of military hardware, but in 
terms of the values to be defended 
and the actions which are most likely 
to preserve these values. In the atomic 
age such actions cannot be military 
actions in the conventional sense. 

— Edward G. Ramberg 


Letters 


In the SSRS Newsletter of May 1961, 
page 2, bottom, the question is asked 
“Are the participants in these pro- 
grams socially responsible?” This is 
obviously a loaded question. The ans- 
wer is obviously “NO”. But why ask 
such questions? Just out of despair? 
Or with the vague hope that some 
scientists may be “touched”? 

I think we can do more. Let us ask: 
Why do scientists participate in these 
programs of destruction? Are they men 
of criminal leanings? Are they of so 
low intelligence that they don’t see 
the connection between their job and 
World War III? Are they cynics to 
whom life has no meaning? 

Why — why — why? 

*'Could the SSRS start an interna- 
tional motivation survey about these 
questions? Maybe we could learn some- 
thing which could serve as a hint how 
to avoid talking always to our inner 
circle and how to reach the untouched 
scientists of the world? Maybe the re- 
sult of such a survey would be a com- 
plete surprise to us? Maybe we would 
find out that we know not the answer. 
. .. Maybe not even the question? 
EDMUND P. HILLPERN 
Peace Study Institute 


With regard to the proposal for a 
cooperative research organization 
(December Newsletter), enough time 
has gone by to be certain that there 
was, indeed, only a small number of 
people interested in the idea; at least 
at that time. The three or four re- 
sponses I had indicate, however, that 
the diversity of technical background 
of SSRS members would make such an 
understaking attractive, if it could be 
worked out. For the time being, I wish 


to continue to serve as a clearing house 
for interested individuals or groups, 
even if it might lead perhaps only to 
small beginnngs for some tme. 

I am especially interested in hearing 
from people in the Los Angeles area, 
to which I intend to move in a few 


months. 
T. KUROWSKI 
273 King St. 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Miss Ruth Schreiber’s letter in the 
June Newsletter raises an interesting 
question. If it is true, as the antivivi- 
sectionists have claimed for decades, 
that animal experimentation is unre- 
lieved sadistic cruelty, why is it that 
they have never been able to obtain a 
conviction of a medical or biological 
researcher on charges of cruelty to 
animals? 

Reportedly, insulin was developed 
at the cost of eight dogs. Insulin shock 
is not a pretty sight, and no doubt 
some of these dogs did not die easily. 
But I come from a family with a 
hereditary tendancy towards diabetes, 
and I would not regret the death of 
8,000 dogs if it had led to the discovery 
of something so helpful as insulin. 

Be guided by the history of Nazi 
Germany, which first abolished medi- 
cal experiments upon animals, and 
later instituted medical experiments 
upon human beings. The people who 
begin by raising animal life to the 
level of human life, will end by re- 
ducing human life to the level of ani- 


mal life. 
JOHN BOARDMAN 
Dept. of Physics 
Syracuse University 


As much as I value the work that 
Jerome D. Frank has done as a psy- 
chiatrist, in. his study of peace and 
disarmament, I feel you might heal 
slightly bruised professional egos if 
you would correct the incorrect im- 
pression left by reading V.P.’s report 


on the AAAS meeting (May, 1961 
SSRS Newsletter). 
... “One of the speakers” . . . refers 


to Frank and Osgood as both psychia- 
trists. Actually, I believe Charles 
Egerton Osgood is a_ psychologist 
(Listed with Yale Ph.D., 1945; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana Illinois, in the 
American Psychological Assn. Director 
Association since 1942, Member 1958, 
Dvisions 3 and 8.) and Jerome David 
Frank in addition to his M.D. in psy- 
chiatry, has a Ph.D. antedating the 
M.D. (from 1934)—both from Harvard, 
and is listed as an active association 
member since 1933, and a Fellow in the 
American Psychological Assn. since 
1957, Division 9 (Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues). 
Incidentally, any men of sciences or 
the humanities (women too) are eligi- 
ble to join the last mentioned division 
of APA, without becoming members 
of APA, and without becoming psy- 
chologists. We welcome an inter dis- 
ciplinary approach. Local groups are 
being organized, and anyone interested 
in SPSSI should write % Institution 
for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
A. V. FREEMAN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Report on AAAS Meeting 


(Concluded from May issue) 


The first of the two symposia on 
December 28 was on the problems re- 
lated to the expansion of medical re- 
search and will not be reported in 
detail here. The second symposium on 
December 30 was on the topic “The 
Effects of the Present Status of Science 
on the Integrity of Science”. In both 
symposia there were a few people in- 
vited to present a message of between 
ten and twenty minutes with subse- 
quent discussion on the floor. At the 
discussion on December 28 there was 
not enough time left for extended dis- 
cussion. The symposium on December 
30 was better in that respect. 


The first invited talk was by V. 
Paschkis and was reported in an earlier 
issue of the Newsletter; similarly the 
next contribution by Stabler has al- 
ready been reported. The next com- 
ment was by Dr. Bentley Glass who 
had just returned from the Pugwash 
conference in Moscow. Glass noted 
that people mistake sincerity for in- 
tegrity. He said that sincerity without 
scientific integrity is bigotry and con- 
versely integrity equals sincerity plus 
scientific objectivity. 

He says that after all the conferences 
he has attended he is concerned about 
two sins committed by scientists speak- 
ing publicly: the first is the sin of ex- 
trapolation. While in science we are 
careful when we extrapolate, many 
scientists are not sufficiently cautious 
in political discussion involving sci- 
ence in not making clear the limita- 
tions of the initial assumptions; for 
instance, if we say that high energy 
radiation may be the cause of leukemia 
without explaining the relation to dose 
we are committing the above men- 
tioned sin. Similarly he feels that the 
extrapolation to all mankind of future 
generations on the basis of limited ob- 
servation is a scientific sin. The second 
sin is that of speaking with scientific 
authority outside of one’s field; for ex- 
ample a physicist speaking of loss of 
life or tooth decay which are outside 
his field of competency. He reminded 
the audience that the first Pugwash 
conference was only three years ago 
and said that the Pugwash conferences 
succeed because of the scientific integ- 
rity along the definition given above of 
the participants. He hopes that the 
1961 Pugwash conference may be in 
the U.S.A. in light of the decreasing 
distrust. The 1960 conference was in 
Moscow on the invitation of the Rus- 
sians while the American scientists 
despaired at a meeting of the minds. 
Glass came away from this conference 
convinced that the Russians want peace 
and he stressed that participants were 
all top echelon people. In conclusion 
Glass reminded us that scientists should 
not make political decisions and when 
making public statements must be ex- 
tremely careful in their pronounce- 
ments. 

The next prepared message was from 
Stanley Livingston of MIT who is 


presently the president of FAS. Liv- 


This issue edited by Betty Polster 


ingston explained that many scientists 
fee! only the responsibility to serve; 
some sense the responsibility to refuse 
work which is compatible with their 
conscience, while some scientists feel 
that they have a responsibility but are 
frustrated lacking a channel to com- 
municate their views. Lacking this 
channel they blame the government. 


_ The FAS scientists keep themselves 
informed enough to be active. FAS 
has about two thousand members of 
which only about one hundred partici- 
pate actively. The FAS considers it- 
self a political action group and is 
registered as “lobby”. FAS is in favor 
of disarmament but finds that its in- 
fluence is negligible as compared with 
that exercised by government ad- 
visors. He then went on to give a list 
of possible individual activities: public 
discussion of scientific fact; magazine 
articles; letters to the editor; technical 
study groups (e.g. Nth country; arms 
eontrol); co-operation with public 
action groups such as SANE; direct 
approach to Congressional leaders (lec- 
tures, visitations); contacts with sci- 
entists who are government advisors; 
work with FAS and other groups; stim- 
ulate study in professional societies; 
inform yourselves. 


Dr. Brodie who had at one time been 
a science advisor in the State Depart- 
ment says that the present science ad- 
visory committee has no scientists. He 
sees a major problem if the scientist 
automatically has the responsibility to 
support his government’s. policy and 
finds that there are great difficulties in 
eonvincing scientists that they have. 
He dealt with the problem of govern- 
ment support to research, and contrary 
to a statement made the day before in 
the AAAS meeting he feels that it is 
proper that scientists who request gov- 
ernment money be specific on what 
they want it for. 

He suggests that science advisory 
committees should include people from 
universities, from the government sci- 
entific branches and from industry. 

B. G. Smith pointed out that “integ- 
rity” means being undivided. As long 
as we divide between Natural and 
Social sciences we are not integrated 
and he feels that the two branches 
must work together, for the benefit 
of society. — Victor Paschkis 


The Forbidden Voyage 


By Earle Reynolds. David McKay 
Co., Inc., New York, 1961, 281 pp. 
$4.95. A book review. 


In 1958, when the Phoenix sailed into 
the harbor at Honolulu with the 
Reynolds family and a Japanese crew- 
mate on board, the entire town was 
talking about the arrival of the Golden 
Rule, whose crew planned to sail on 
out to the western Pacific, to the 
nuclear bomb-testing zone, as a protest. 

When asked to comment, Earle 
Reynolds, the author of this fascinating 
journal, didn’t know what to say, not 
knowing the details or circumstances. 
“Apout all I could say was, “I don’t 
necessarily approve of their method — 
they sound a bit like crackpots to me 
—but they have plenty of courage, if 
they go through with it. Anyway, it’s 
about time somebody did something 
about those tests.” 

How Dr. Reynolds arrived at the 
point where he and his family felt 
that they were the “somebodies” who 
should do something about those tests, 
his various states of mind during the 
years when he stood at the bar of 
justice, and his final “discovery of a 
sense of dedication and purpose”, are 
of especial interest to SSRS members. 
Dr. Reynolds’ action stemmed from a 
sense of responsibility, a feeling that 
he was in the right spot, with the 
right equipment, the right sentiments, 
and the right scientific background on 
radiation, at the time when the crew 
of the Golden Rule was jailed. 

The consequences for Dr. Reynolds 
and his family have not been entirely 
happy ones, although many people who 
took a dim view of him two and three 
years ago feel friendlier now. Dr. 
Reynolds assumes that his academic 
career is over. Institutions of learning 
feel uncomfortable about the presence 
of a scientist who has publicly defied 
the Government. 

Last December the San Francisco 
Court of Appeals ruled that the AEC’s 
regulation restricting 400,000 square 
miles of the open seas was invalid. 


Accordingly, the court reversed the 
previous decision and freed Dr. 
Reynolds. 


Dr. Reynolds has just recently com- 
pleted a speaking tour on behalf of 


Occupation Division | 


members; the service is available to 
any scientist who has job problems 
related to conscience or to the use 
of his professional skill for construc- 
tive purposes. 

All correspondence regarding the 
printing of ads and replies to ads 
should be sent to the Occupation | 
Division Chairman, M. Jane Oester- 
ling, Woman’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia 29, Penna. When a 
name is given in the ad for a direct 
reply, a copy of the correspondence 
sould be sent to Jane Oesterling if 
possible. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Plant Physiologist, dismissed for 
“unsatisfactory teaching” subsequent 
to participation in peace walks and 
favorable reports on trip to Cuba, 
desires position teaching general 
botany and/or beginning plant 
physiology, or doing research, pref- 
erably in fields such as water re- 
lations, translocation, mineral nutri- 
tion; age 52; Ph.D., 1950, University 
of Missouri; 6 years college teaching 


experience. Will consider other 
types of work. 
Writer communications _ specialist 


with 10 years management experi- 
ence in translating technical data 
into lay articles, news releases, 
speeches, reports, etc. Has had 
public relations, industrial design, 
and advertising experience. Liberal 
Arts education. Age 38. Available 
for work in Philadelphia or New 
York area in September. 


the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and has returned to Hiroshima, 
where he makes his home on board 
the yacht Phoenix. He has also re- 
cently become a member of the SSRS. 

Norman Polster, 855 Woods Road, 
Southampton, Pa., has a tape of a talk 
made by Dr. Reynolds in Philadelphia 
in May, 1961. Anyone who wishes a 
copy of this interesting talk may re- 


ceive one for $4.50. If the tape is ~ 


returned in good condition, $3.50 will 
be refunded. 
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